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SOUTH POLE (HTNS) —] 
Henry Mazakiyo Morozumi, 24- 
year-old harmonica playing, | 
karate and electronics expert 

. | who was once a roommate of a 
prince of Japan, has finished 
a year’s study of the southern 
lights here at the South Pole. 


Morozumi, whose father 
commanded the emperor’s 
guard before the Second World 
War, spent long hours of the 
Antarctic winter night observ- 
ing the lights—the Aurora 
Australis—and listening to a 
hiss on a radio receiver tuned 
to the skies. 


As the first Japanese citizen 
to visit the Pole, Morozumi was 
trying to understand the two 
atmospheres which bathe our 
planet. One is our own—the 
earth’s air consisting mostly of 
oxygen and nitrogen and cling- 
ing to the globe by gravitational 
attraction. The other atmos- 
phere comes from the sun—we 


A FROZEN BARRIER — Both the water {| the McAlpine Dam in the Ohio river at Louis- a the’ fi 
and the fish are not running this winter day | ville, Kentucky. The area around the dam is | #° immersed in the long fin- 


as a solid sheet of ice coats the spillway of | a favorite spot for river fishermen. gers of the sun’s corona gas. 
Saiecs 2 ea Se The sun shoots out ultra 


violet and X-radiation and, in 
the solar flares associated with 
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which, hitting the ionosphere 
‘sl disrupt it to give us magnetir 
starms and blacked out shor 


YELLOWKNIFE 


LOCATION: 


NAME : 


GROWTH: 


POPULATION 


CLIMATE: 


MEDIA: 


ACCESS: 


MEDICAL: 


EDUCATIONAL 


FACILITIES: 
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= statistical Outline 


North shore of Great Slave Lake, on Yellowknife Bay 
600 air miles, 941 road miles north of Edmonton 
2/5 miles south of the Arctic Circle. 


Mistranslation of the Indian word for the area meaning 
Copperknife. 


1952 - created a municipality 
1967 - named capital of the Northwest Territories 


Sait 066 4 DBS) 


Sia July Nov. Yearly 
mean daily ee) a 60.6. i a AVAL 
mean rainfall ORO Sein De O/7 Mitte 
mean snowfall fofrr lames bya hs RSS ee hae 
highest recorded 86°F 
lowest recorded ~60°F 


299 days per year of temperature 32°F or below (mean) 


Newspaper - News of the North (weekly) 
Radio Sch ag 
a Vis = C3Csrelay 


Road - Yellowknife Highway 
Air «= P.W.A.,,dailycain, service 
~ seven local companies for air charter 


Bollshospital, facilities 
High staff turnover 


Full primary and secondary school facilities 
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YELLOWKNIFE 


A precis of a study bi in S. Bourne 


The community of Yellowknife is located on the west side of Yellowknife 

Bay on Great Slave Lake. It is the largest urban centre in the North- 

west Territories and the only one, with the exception of Hay River, which 

is not totally dependent on government subsidies and employment. As a 

mining centre, it may be typical of the type of urban growth likely to 

take place in Northern Canada. It also offers an example of the possibilities 
oF diversification. 


Yellowknife is located in an area where permafrost occurs in patches. 
Construction complications arise when this occurs in water-logged soil. 
There is a great predominance of rock outcrops and this limits the areas 
that can be suitable for agriculture, forestry and construction. The 
site of the town was narrowed down to the few areas of flat land. 


Climate has placed some restrictions on development. The winter temperatures 
hover around -15 degrees F. in January, averaging 61 degrees F. in July. 
Precipitation is very light. Yellowknife; due to its proximity to Great 
Slave Lake, has a frost free period of 136 days, much longer than the 
average of the areas within the Mackenzie District. 


These climatic conditions have several direct effects on the Yellowknife 
economy. Heating costs are high. The lack of rain prevents the likelihood 
of locally produced food, reducing the cost of living. The cold dark 
winters increase turnover and so raise labour costs. 


The gold mining industry has had a fundamental influence on the development 
of Yellowknife. The first discovery of visible gold was in the early 
1930's and in 1938 the first gold brick was poured at the Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting mine. The effect of the Second World War was so 
strongly felt that in.1945 all gold production in the Yellowknife area 
ceased. 


But the post-war expansion prevent the town from declining into oblivion. 

An unprecedented rush to stake and prospect oceurred in 1945 and didn't 
subside until 1948. In 1945, a total of 8,851 claims were staked in the 
Yellowknife Mining District. The pattern of mining activity that resulted 
has existed to the present day. The initiation of milling at Giant 
Yellowknife Mines in 1948 has been one of the prime economic supports of ‘the 
community. Along with Giant, Con and Discovery have remained the only gold 
producers in the Yellowknife area. These three together produce $14,000,000 
worth of the metal. 


Like most mining towns, Yellowknife began as a collection of shacks and 
tents. Until the post-war period, it consisted of two mining camps but 
lacked a single urban nucleus. Then the Federal Government intervened 
in 1947 to establish a new town site on a sandy plain where water and 
sewer facilities could be permanently constructed. The Old Town, with 
its waterfront location has maintained its commercial position although 
most community and regional services have moved to the New Town. The 
emergence of the Federal Government as a major source of employment has 
stimulated Yellowknife's development as a regional centre. In 1960-a road 
connection to Hay River added a further economic contribution as well as 
adding to the feeling of community permanency. F 
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The community's hydro power comes from two sources: The Northern Canada 
Power Commission dam on the Snare River and the plan on the Yellowknife 
River just north of town built by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company. 


The co-ordination of a central planned and services community with the 
growth of Giant, the largest employer, has assisted in maintaining a 
permanent community. 


Yellowknife can be divided into four well-defined zones of settlement: 

the Con Mine, Giant Mine, New Town and Old Town. All have residents: 

The Con Mine has the largest population. As with other mining towns, 
Yellowknife has a youthful transient population and a high rate of labour 
turnover. The growth of service activities, and growth of government 
importance as a source of employment and the role of Yellowknife as a 
regional centre are the major assets that ensure the continued development 
of the community. As the life expectancy of the gold mines is not too 
great, these other sources of employment will become increasingly important. 
The future of Yellowknife will depend upon the ability to achieve diver- 
sified economic growth and a master plan of incentives for transportation 
and mineral’ exploration and development. 


The present population is roughly 6,000. As an indication of the potential 


for Yellowknife, the following reasons were given by Carrothers Commission 
for naming it the capital of the N.W.T.: 


@) of the major contenders for the capital, Yellowknife 
is closest to the demographic centre of the Northwest 
Territories and is most accessible to the number of 
residents of the Territories; 


(b) it would be an appropriate location for the present 
poOlieteal unit of the Northwest ferritories or forthe 


western part of a divided territory; 


(c) it is closé to the mean territorial climate and average 
living conditions; 


(d) it has first class telephone, telegraph and radio facilities; 
(e) ie ehas access by toad and water; 


(62) tihas eood, airport facilities andeis the major centre 
Of air charter services in the Territories; 


(g) Heels on a travelled ,oure; 
(h) it has a non-government economic base; 
(i) it has satisfactory building conditions and sufficient 


available land, and is physically ready to provide a 
capital site and to accommodate an expanding population; 


(4) it has an established municipal government, an operative 
town plan, and good public utilities and services; 
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it is the judicial centre of the Territories, and 
it offers a wide range of professional and commercial 
services; 


it offers primary, secondary and vocational education 
and has established school districts; 


Te offers a diversity obvinterests and assets for new 
residents who will be drawn to the capital; 


Orie Major contenders fer the capital, its physical 
characteristics are the most conducive to an identification 
by all residents of the north with the location as their 


)Capital.. 
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Toronto Globe & Mail 


December 30, 1969), 


Yellowknife to become 


first NWT city on Jan. 1 


By CLYDE SANGER: 
Globe and Mail Reporter 


OTTAWA — As the first ac- 
tivity in the Northwest Terri- 
tories in its centennial year, 
the town of Yellowknife is 
being proclaimed a city—the 
territories’ first city—on New 
Year’s Day. 

Northern Development Min- 
ister Jean Chretien is flying to 
the territorial capital tomor- 
row to take part in the open- 
ing celebrations of the centen- 
nial year. 

On Thursday evening he 
will broadcast from Yellow- 
knife over a network arranged 
by the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corp. to as many of the terri- 
tories’ 32,000 people as can be 
reached by radio. 

It is an experimental linkup, 
and to this extent a practice 
run for a broadcast which the 
Queen plans to give during 
her 4!4 day visit to the territo- 
ries in July. 

In a diplomatic move to 
ease N.W.T. rivalries, Mr. 
Chretien is spending almost 
equal time on New Year’s 
Eve between Yellowknife and 
Hay River, the town on the 
southwest shore of Great 
Slave Lake that had expecta- 
tions until 1967 of being 
named the territorial capital. 

Hay River residents will 
be ahead of the rest of the ter- 
ritories in one respect, for 
their major project will be 


complete before the year be- 
gins. Mr. Chretien will be 
present at the official opening 
of the town’s new arena, 
named after Ben Sivertz, the 
former N.W.T commissioner. 


Later in his six-day trip he 
will fly to Snowdrift, about 170 
miles east of Yellowknife, to 
see a little of the proposed 
Great Slave Lake National 
Park. In its plans for the park 
his department has marked 
out 1,100 square miles as its 
core (divided into two areas) 
and another 3,200 square 
miles of reserve parkland, in 
which minerai exploration will 
be allowed for 10 years after 
that the unproductive parts 
would be added to the core. 


In trying to set aside this 
magnificent area of canyons 
and waterfalls along the Lock- 
hart River and the Taiga-Tun- 
dra land around Artillery 
Lake, the planners had first to 
overcome the opposition of 
mining companies attracted to 
the general area by the suc- 
cess of Pine Point Mines. 

The 10-year agreement has 
mollified them, but now the 
Snowdrift people are com- 
plaining that their rights to 
hunt caribou and other game 
around Artillery Lake will be 
jeopardized if a park is estab- 
lished. Mr. Chretien’s visit to 
Snowdrift on Friday may help 
soothe these fears. 

Mr. Chretien, will announce 
in his broadcast that he will 
sponsor a centennial Eskimo 
sculpture competition. 

His text says: “We must 
create in Canada’s north a 
new and open society, a soci- 
ety of equals among the var- 
ious races.” 

The range of activity among 
300 centennial projects in 72 
communities is vast. Many 
settlements are planning to 
build community centres. Re- 
pulse Bay plans a_plastic- 
topped skating rink which will 
double as a greenhouse in 
summer. 

A major event will be the 


1,095-mile Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie canoe race, start- 
ing at Fort Providence on 
July 15 and ending at Inuvik 
about three weeks later. Other 
canoeists, under the leader- 
ship of Eric Morse, are plan- 
ning to re-enact Sir John 
Frankhin’s overland journey 
from Yellowknife Bay to the 
Coppermine River in 1819-22. 


Residents of Cambridge Bay 
are planning to raise part of 
Amundsen’s boat Maud which 
Norwegian explorer Ronald 
Amundsen, first man to reach 
the South Pole and the first to 
is lying 50 feet offshore. 
clear the Northwest Passage, 
lost the Maud in 1918 while 
trying to drift with the ice 
across the North Pole. 


The Yellowknife Daughters 
of the Midnight Sun are pro- 
ducing a cookbook with North- 
drawn uf ; list of sports for 
ern receipes, and Inuvik has 
clude everything from blanket 
its Northern Games which in- 
tossing to ear pulling contests. 


Several communities have 
made plans to record on tape 
for libraries ancient traditions 
and legends, as well as hunt- 
ing songs. 
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Yellowknife. 
» during Mid-Canada Tour. #1. 
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The new high rise apartment build 


Photo taken by A.J. Fleming, Pace Magaz 
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